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A Great Social Agency at Work 


The Eighty-First Annual Report of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, in New York City, 
makes interesting and useful reading. During the year, 
6,345 families were to some extent under the care of the 
organization. Of some of these families the report 
significantly says that no material help was needed. “What 
was required was skilled assistance in making and execut- 
ing plans for overcoming the many different problems 
that had been responsible for their distress. This in- 
volved the work of nurses, trained visitors, physicians, 
persons skilled in finding employment. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the greatest need of many of 
these families is personal service. This service is less 
) understood and often more difficult to provide than ma- 
terial relief. Without it material relief is a very incom- 
te remedy in most family situations and many difficult 
)) SPrily troubles, anxieties and distress require nothing but 
skilled personal service.” The “rapprochement” between 
religious and social work could not be better illustrated. 


The point of view of the A. I. C. P. is one of con- 
structive rehabilitation in which relief work is but an 
incident. Relief is given with the greatest caution but in 
heroic proportions when there is an open road ahead to 
family reconstruction. The present report reveals in a 
striking way the relation between remedial social measures 
and family case work: “In 1914 the A. I. C. P. partici- 
pated with other social organizations in a successful en- 
deavor to secure compensation for deaths and injuries 
in industry. It did this because it believed that this was 
a proper charge upon industry and should not be left to 
the uncertainty of reference of such cases to public or 
private relief organizations. It also believed that the 
development of workmen’s compensation would tend to 
stimulate the reduction of the total volume of accidents in 
industry. Ten years’ results of the operation of the work- 
men’s compensation act have amply justified the effort. 
Accidents are now compensated for with a certainty. 
Hospital and medical care are provided insuring a maxi- 
mum of possibility of early recovery and return to in- 
dustry and a considerable group of families are removed 
from the necessity of applying for relief to any organ- 
ization. Furthermore, the experience of the past ten 
vears has demonstrated that the volume of dependency 
created from this source was too great to be readily met 
ym relief problem by either public or private organiza- 
6. Evidence seems to indicate also that the operation 
of this law is tending to reduce the total volume of dis- 
tress due to accidents in industry.” 


Another impressive passage in the report has to do 
with the care of aged people: “It has become increas- 
ingly clear that it is as economical for a community to 


care for many old age situations by allowing them to con- 
tinue in their individual homes as it is to provide institu- 
tional relief for them. The tenacity with which elderly 
people cling to their little meager homes, being willing in 
many instances to attempt to live with starvation wages 
and under seemingly impossible conditions rather than 
to go to the dreaded almshouse or old age institution, 
cannot be ignored. To assume the attitude that nothing 
constructive can be done for this group and that all of 
our constructive effort must be devoted to children is an 
increasingly untenable position.” 

The part that mental hygiene is coming to play in 
social work is illustrated by the account given of the 
family welfare clinic maintained cooperatively by the 
A. I. C. P. and the National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. Concerning it the report states: “The work 
has proceeded far enough to convince both of these organ- 
izations that the continued functioning of this clinic on 
an experimental basis is necessary in order to determine 
just how definite a contribution to family welfare work 
can be made by having a well organized mental hygiene 
clinic as an integral part of its work. It is, so far as we 
know, the first organized attempt to answer with definite- 
ness and on the basis of experience what can be con- 
tributed to the family welfare field by a specialized service 
of this kind, devoted exclusively to the mental problems 
of families in distress.” 


An Important Educational Venture 


The Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics 
has made its bow to the public and announces its teach- 
ing program for 1925-1926. The school is located in 
Washington and represents a new approach to economic 
education. Its purpose is “to give to men and women 
who are graduates of approved colleges and universities, 
and who have had at least one full year of graduate work 
in economics and politics, unusual opportunities for pro- 
fessional and cultural training in the studies which have 
to do with the control of a developing industrial society. 
Its interest is to teach the art of handling problems rather 
than to impart accumulated knowledge; and its aim is to 
turn out craftsmen who can make contributions toward 
an intelligent direction of social change.” 

The school is described as a workshop, and the student 
is expected to “acquire the technique of handling a prob- 
lem in a workmanlike way,” as well as “an understand- 
ing of the prevailing social arrangements and the culture 
which condition economic and political activity.” 

The whole undertaking is in the nature of cooperative 
research and inquiry, looking toward equipping the student 
for professional service. The student and his problem 
are central in the process; the curriculum and faculty are 


| 


incidental. In passing upon applications for admission 
the faculty will give less consideration to the record of 
courses completed than to “the possession of intellectual 
habits, and the capacity for disinterested inquiry.” 

) ge are arranged with as much flexibility as pos- 


, but in general will cover such subjects as the foun- 
dations of economics, the state and industry, the credit 
system, the labor problem, economic organization, com- 
parative political institutions, the relation of the federal 
government to industry, legislation in theory and prac- 
tice, the problem of heredity. 

‘ Of especial interest is the announcement concerning the 
degree—Ph.D.—to which the course leads. This is a 
matter which the democratic movement in education has 
been very slow to affect, as evidenced by the continuance 
of formal academic requirements in most graduate schools. 
At Washington it will be different. While a high stand- 
ard of scholarship will be maintained, in admitting a 
‘student to examination for a degree attention will be 
given “not so much to the formal array of work he has 
completed, as to his maturity, his knowledge of eco- 
nomics and politics, his acquaintance with the social order, 
and his ability to handle a problem in a workmanlike 
way.” 

The school will be conducted with the close cooperation 
of the Institute of Economics, whose staff is represented 
on its board of trustees and its advisory council. 

On the whole the venture seems to be one of much 


significance in the effort to vitalize and humanize eco- 
nomics. 


The President’s Economy Program 


he Department of Social Action of the National 

olic Welfare Conference has issued a critique of 
President Coolidge’s address on economy to government 
officials, which was widely broadcast over the radio. The 
statement points out that according to the President's 
program “only the tax-paying portion of the public should 
be beneficiaries of governmental solicitude” and “it is 
well known that the President wishes the bulk of the re- 
duction (of taxes) to be obtained by a very small pro- 
portion of tax payers, namely, those who are in receipt 
of very high incomes. The burden which he would lighten 
does not rest upon the shoulders of the vast majority of 
the American people.” 


To the President’s contention that the whole people 
will be benefited by the reduction in taxes on large in- 
comes because investments in productive industry will 
increase, the statement says: “It is doubtful whether 
any competent economist accepts this theory. Our in- 
dustries today are suffering from too much capital rather 
than too little. This proposition is absolutely irrefutable. 
Consequently, the money which lower income taxes would 
divert to industry will do more good to the public if it 
continues to be expended in some form of public works 
or in the payment of salaries to government employes. 
“In this connection, the President made another curious 
mistake. Pointing out that the average salary of govern- 
ment employes in the District of Columbia had increased 
from $1,134 in 1913 to $1,749 in 1924, he declared that 
the cost of living had not increased to the same extent 
9" same proportion. The advance of salaries was 54 

cent. As a matter of fact, the increase in the cost 
of living in the District of Columbia between 1913 and 
1924 was about 61 per cent. This information has been 
available since last November, as it then appeared in the 


Monthly Review published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics.” 
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“The Farmers’ States Rights League” 


The Farmers’ States Rights League, Inc., Troy, N. C., 
is an organization which has published advertisements in 
western papers in opposition to the Twentieth Amend- 
ment. Labor, the official newspaper of the sixteen rail- 
road labor organizations, sent a representative to Troy, 
N. C., to learn about the activities of the organization and 
the sources of its funds. He made a report which was 
published in Labor for January 29, and which has been 
circulated by the Organizations Associated for Ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment: 

“The Farmers’ States Rights League is not a farmers’ 
organization. Its president is the cashier of a cotton mill 
bank. Its vice-president is an employe of a cotton mill 
store. Its chief agent—the man who writes the ads for 
agricultural papers—is listed in the Charlotte (N. C.) 
city directory as an employe of the Clark Publishing Co. 
The Clark Publishing Co. is owned by David Clark, editor 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin, organ of the cotton mill 
owners of the South. Officers of the league admitted 
to the representative of Labor that the league does not 
attempt to collect dues from its members. They were 
unable to produce any membership roll and they refused 
to tell where they got the money to pay for their adver- 
tisements. Apparently the only farmers connected with 
the league were two men who had consented to permit 
their names to be used in connection with the incorpora- 
tion of the organization.” 

Evidence continues to multiply of the gigantic frauds 
perpetrated upon the voters in the effort to defeat the 
Child Labor Amendment. 


British Housing Conditions 


A “meeting of Christian Citizens” to urge immediate 
improvement of housing conditions was held in London, 
January 18, 1925, according to the Church Times 
(London) for January 25. ‘The Bishop of Southwark, 
Maude Royden, and Dr. Scott Lidgett were among the 
speakers. The following resolution was passed: “That 
this meeting of Christian citizens earnestly calls the atten- 
tion of the people of London to the urgency of the hous- 
ing problem, and to the inhumanity of the existing over- 
crowding and of unsanitary dwellings which are disastrous 
alike to the health and to the moral welfare of the com- 
munity. The meeting suggests that it is the duty of all 
Christian people to help, according to their individual 
capacity, in solving this problem: 


1. By urging local authorities to adopt, and the 
Ministry of Health to sanction, comprehensive and 
adequate schemes for dealing promptly and thor- 
oughly with this gigantic evil, in accordance with 
the great powers which Parliament has conferred 
upon them. 

. By appealing to all whose means permit to con- 
tribute, either by building houses themselves, or 
by making direct gifts of money or of sites to pub- 
lic utility societies, or by loans at low rates of in- 
terest. 

. By calling upon the building trades, both employers 
and trade unionists, to consent to such measures as 
will greatly increase and expedite the supply of the 
necessary labor and materials for this purpose, with- 
out any such dilution of labor as would imperil 
the ordinary work and interests of the building trades 
unions.” 


This is but one of many recent manifestations of a new 
and aggressive attitude on the part of church groups in 
England toward the evil of inadequate housing. 


+H 


Senator Borah and the World Court 


A number of friends of the World Court recently ap- 
pealed to Senator Borah for his support of the proposal 
hat the American Government commit itself to the Court, 

o: he made reply in a letter which The Christian Cen- 
fury published on February 5. He insists that he is 
“utterly unconcerned as to who, or what agency, may be 
responsible for the present Court” and that he is “not 
opposing the Court but only urging such changes in its 
functions and jurisdiction as will render it effective in 
the cause of peace.” He declares that he “would count 
it sufficient compensation for a lifetime of effort to be 
associated with the creation of a great international 
judicial tribunal, which would really serve the cause of 
peace and through the sweep of the years tend to establish 
order and law in international affairs.” 


The Senator’s specific objections to the present Court 
are set forth in the following excerpts from his letter: 
“Now, I object to the Court with the proposed reserva- 
tions, not because the League created it but because as it 
now stands with the duties imposed upon it, it is not a 
court and will never serve the cause of peace. Indeed, 
it will never be permitted to deal with any matters vital 
to the cause of peace. However, I do not insist upon 
another and wholly different court in the sense that this 
must be abandoned. I only urge that certain changes 
should be made in order to make the Court really help- 
ful and effective. The vital defect is that this institution 
which is said to be a court is really, and is being made 
more so from day to day, a counsellor, an advisor, an 
attorney, for purely political institutions such as the 
League. In other words, I urge that the power 


tion, to call upon this Court to advise and counsel and 
direct shall be waived, that the tribunal when created 
shall be a judicial tribunal where matters are litigated 
or contests are judicially settled after the manner in 
which they are settled by our own supreme court, for 
instance, in controversies between states. . . . I in- 
sist everyone ought to strive to bring about the existence 
of a judicial tribunal, the sole power and jurisdiction of 
which would be that of passing upon controversies in a 
judicial way and free from the bias and the distrust which 
would come in calling it in here and there as an advisor.” 


The conservative Spectator (London) in an extraordi- 
nary article (January 31) expresses a willingness to have 
the whole question of the League Covenant reopened. It 
pays its respects to Mr. Hughes in kindly terms but re- 
gards him as one who has with much skill been “riding 
two horses at once.” The Spectator looks hopefully to 
Senator Borah in spite of what it calls his isolationist 
habit of mind, because of his world vision of economic 
forces and his perception with respect to the part that 
Russia must play in international affairs. It is willing 
that the Geneva Protocol should remain “for all practical 
purposes dead” if for the “doubtful security it offered” 
something more substantial may be substituted. With 
specific reference to the Court and the Covenant the 
Spectator says: “Again, it must be remembered that 
the idea of a world court comes from America. If it is 
being treated in America with scanter courtesy than we 
ty pd hoped for, it is because the Court is now regarded 


] the League, or any other political or military organ- 


an appanage of the League. Personally we would 
prefer that the League of Nations should be developed 
into what it might be and ought to be, but we shall not 
be so foolish as to stand on a punctilio, if in course of 
time it is proved that Americans like the League no 
better than they do now. Be sure that the cooperation 
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of America with Europe and Asia will grow, because all 
the known forces make it inevitable. And yet it is con- 
ceivable that when the issue has to be fairly faced America 
will still refuse what she regards as an entanglement. — 

“In that case we say frankly that though America will 
not really be able to break away as Mr. Hughes seems to 
suppose, we ought to make it easy for her to stay under 
conditions which are agreeable to her. Why not, if neces- 
sary, substitute for the ambitious Covenant merely a uni- 
versal compact binding the signatories to treat as a public 
enemy any nation which denounces a Treaty without, say, 
a year’s notice? We venture to say that if that were 
done there would be very few wars—and more likely none 
at all.” 

On January 17 the Spectator said: “We cannot 
speak here of the admirable work which the League has 
done in humanitarian and educational spheres. But when 
all this has been noted it must be admitted that the League 
has not yet even tackled the great problems of peace and 
disarmament for which it was primarily founded. That 
this is by no means the fault of the League itself as an 
institution we freely admit. The League in these matters 
cannot go one step further than the Governments of the 
great Powers are prepared to follow. We cannot take the 
view that the present organization at Geneva will prove 
in any way unsuitable for the solution of the greater prob- 
lems when the constituent Governments are in a sufficiently 
reasonable and pacific mood to attack them.” 


An Investment in Goodwill 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace ap- 
propriately summarizes in a recent bulletin a little heeded 
event: “The American Charge d’Affaires at Teheran 
delivered a note to the Persian Government on November 
9 expressing the United States Government’s gratifica- 
tion at the way the Persian Government had carried out 
the sentences passed by the military tribunal in the cases 
of those found guilty of participating in the murder of 
Vice-Consul Imbrie last summer. The note acknowledged 
the action of Persia in paying the indemnity of $60,000 
for the widow of Mr. Imbrie and in rendering appro- 
priate honors in connection with the return of the remains 
of Mr. Imbrie. The Persian Government had agreed to 
meet the expenses, amounting to about $110,000, incurred 
in despatching an American man-of-war to Persia for 
the return of the Vice-Consul’s remains. In order to 
effect a settlement of that question in a manner that would 
tend to promote friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries, the note proposed that the Persian Government’s 
undertakings in the matter be carried out by the establish- 
ment of a trust fund, to be utilized for the education of 
Persian students at institutions of higher learning in the 
United States.” 


President Coolidge on Missions 


The President’s message to the recent missionary con- 
ference in Washington contained certain counsels seldom 
found in a presidential utterance: 

“Such a service as you aspire to do for mankind can 
be rendered only under the inspiration of a broad and 
genuine liberalism. It must rest on toleration. It must 
realize the spirit of brotherhood. And the foundation of 
all missionary effort abroad must be toleration and brother- 
hood at home. The most effective missionary work will 
be that which seeks to impress itself rather through 
example in living rightly than through the teaching of 
precept and creed. The works of charity and benevolence, 
of education and enlightenment, will best lay the founda- 


tion upon which to rear the permanent structure of a 
spiritual life. Our liberalism needs to be generous enough 
to recognize that missionary effort will often build bet- 
ter on a foundation already laid than by attempting to 
substitute a complete new structure of morality, of life, 

nd of ethics. Indeed, those who shall go from among 
us, carrying the missionary message into the twilight 
places of the world, will there find much that is worthy 
to be brought back to enrich our ideals and improve our 
life. They will learn many lessons of industry, of 
humility, of reverence for parents, of respect for con- 
stituted authority, which may quite conceivably become 
adornments to our own social fabric. If those who bear 
our message abroad shall realize and accept the lessons 
that may be learned from the humbler and simpler peoples, 
they will be the more successful in planting the spiritual 
truths of Christianity. Beyond that, they will be able to 
bring back much that will serve us well. We have not 
all the wisdom that has been diffused among the sons of 
men.” 


Developments in Rural Education 


A recent newsletter of the Bureau of Education out- 
lines certain developments in public school education in 
the country: “Reports to the Bureau of Education in- 
dicate that the supply of teachers is now more nearly 
adequate to fill the demand than for many years. High 
school enrollment has increased during the past ten years 
in an unprecedented manner and there are plenty of high 
school graduates anxious to prepare themselves to be 
teachers. In view of these facts, many state superin- 
tendents are proposing to the legislatures now in session 
that they provide laws which gradually raise certification 

quirements until a minimum of high school graduation 

us two years of professional preparation of higher 
grade is reached. Already several states have set that 
as their goal for 1927 or 1928. 

“Those who live in the open country are attending high 
schools in rapidly increasing numbers. Small high schools 
have been established to meet the need and demand of 
this population group until now more than 80 per cent 
of all high schools are located in the open country or in 
villages of less than 2,500 population. These schools 
enroll on an average 69 pupils each, compared with an 
average enrollment of 590 for other high schools.” 


Adult Probation in Cleveland 


The Ohio Institute (Columbus) reports that of the 119 
men and women placed on probation in Cuyahoga County 
(Cleveland) in 1924, 110 have “gone straight.” During 
the three years in which adult probation has been in effect 
in Cleveland 427 out of 546 cases, or 79 per cent have 
successfully completed their probation terms. Twelve, 
only, have been convicted of other crimes since their 
probation. And withal, probationary supervision costs 
about one-seventh as much as imprisonment. 


Farmers and the Children’s Amendment 


A comment on the rural attitude toward the Twentieth 
Amendment comes from the Ohio State Journal, in ex- 
ens the adverse vote of the lower house of the Ohio 

gislature: “Defeat of the child labor amendment to 
the federal constitution in the lower house of the Ohio 
Assembly yesterday was a victory for the state Grange, 
forecast weeks before the assembly convened. The oppo- 
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sition that piled up 91 votes against it, to 35 in favor of 
it, had been known in the state for months. The big 
stroke of the Grange was made at the August primaries. 
Few candidates from agricultural counties were nominated 
then save men and women known to be against the amend- 
ment. The farm organizations chose legislators with the 
defeat of the amendment in mind. The defeat was easy 
to foresee if one counted the agricultural counties and 
the members in the assembly. 

“Ministers favored the amendment but church members 
fought it. The large majority of the Grange delegates 
voting against the amendment are church members, many 
are officers in their home churches. The defeat was a 
rebuke to welfare promotion and bureau government that 
had gone too far in planning the new venture. Ohio de- 
feated the amendment decisively, but Ohio will continue 
to protect the children from every form of oppression. 
The defeat does not mean that child labor exploitation will 
be tried in this state.” It should be stated that the Ohio 
State Journal makes these remarks in trying to minimize 
the influence of manufacturing interests who opposed the 
amendment. 

The Ohio Farmer (February 7, 1925), agrees with 
the interpretation of the Ohio State Journal and says: 
“The only comment we might add to the above is that 
organized agriculture has established itself as never be- 
fore as an agency to be reckoned with in the considera- 
tion of economic proposals. . . . 

“The . . . mistake was made during the campaign 
by the proponents of the measure of slandering the farm 
organizations, the farm press and every agency opposed 
to ratification of the amendment. The lesson to be learned 
from this is that agriculture is an integral part of our 
nation, an essential portion of our citizenship and the 
fountain head of our country’s man power and brain 
power, and that anv economic change which leaves agri- 
culture out of consideration, in state or nation, is doomed 
to fail. Politicians, social workers, reformers, officials and 
organizations will do well to keep this in mind when thev 
would save the country.” 


Dairymen’s League Activities 


The New York Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation is an organization of 70,000 milk producers in 
the New York City “milk shed,” doing a business of 
$75,000,000 annually. The League is now engaged in 
purchasing the properties of small city milk distributing 
companies and in turn selling the “city end” of these busi- 
nesses to the Borden Farm Products Company, which 
purchases its fluid milk from the League and which has 
closely cooperated with it. The League is following this 
course in order to increase the consumption of its supply 
of fluid milk. It has found that the disposal of surplus 
milk is one of its main problems and that its condensary 
operations and the manufacture of milk products have 
been unprofitable, compared with the sale of whole milk. 
These experiences of the League illustrate certain prob- 
lems in the distribution of food and the part organized 
farmers are taking in it. 


A noted English journal of opinion contains in a recent 
issue the following comment on a contemporary writer 
which has an incidental interest for Americans: “His 
views on life in general are not at all like those of the 
average man or woman—in modern American parlance, 
that is to say, he is a Bolshevik.” 
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